196                      A  ROMANTIC   CRITIC
Shakespeare too much.'5 Such is Romantic criticism.
You cannot trust it.
The same recklessness shows itself in details. Boling-
broke says:
Go to the rude ribs of that ancient castle,
Through brazen trumpet send the breath of parle
Into his ruin'd ears....
"Shakespeare", observes Coleridge, "purposely used
the personal pronoun 'his5, to show that although
Bolingbroke was only speaking of the castle, his thoughts
dwelt on the King/'1 "Ruin'd ears" may certainly
apply as much to Richard as the castle; but everyone
knows that in Shakespeare's day "its" was only just
creeping into use; "his" is not necessarily a "personal
pronoun" at all, being the regular possessive also of the
impersonal pronoun "it". Elsewhere a similar false
subtlety suggests to Coleridge that "Swift adopted the
name Stella, which is a man's name, with a feminine
termination, to denote the mysterious epicene relation
in which poor Miss Johnston stood to him".2 Stella
is indeed a man's name in Latin; but how curious to
forget the Stella of Sidney's Sonnets! Such slips do not
matter in a poet; in a critic they may well give us pause.
Yet it is far less these details that wake distrust than his
habit of facile generalization on all subjects. Thus this
"natural psychologist" tells us that "Humour is con-
sistent with pathos, while wit is not".3 Is there then no
pathos in the dying wit of Mercutio; in Heine's "Dieu
me pardonnera, c'est son metier"; in Oscar Wilde's
"Robbie, I'm dying beyond my means"? Again, we
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